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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

The Latin Language. By Charles E. Bennett. Boston, Allyn 
and Bacon. 

The Latin Language by Charles E. Bennett is a revision of the 
author's "Appendix to Bennett's Latin Grammar". Like its pre- 
decessor it can fairly lay claim to treat of "subjects not covered 
in any Latin Grammar published in America". Its merit con- 
sists in presenting clearly and concisely a scientific exposition of 
the Latin Language to such students as have no or next to no 
knowledge of the related languages. About forty additional 
pages are to be found in the new work : a trifle more than half of 
these are devoted to the chapter on syntax ; on the other hand a 
few pages have been left out, including those by Elmer on the 
" Use of Moods in Relative Clauses". I may call attention to the 
fact that the numbering of the sections of both books is substan- 
tially the same. 

As in the "Appendix" so also in the "Latin Language", Pro- 
fessor Bennett's weakness regarding sounds and inflections is 
evident. Further, he does not seem to have consulted the latest 
and best books on these subjects. To be specific, barring the 
mere mention of page 5, there is no reference in the whole book 
to Brugmann's Kurze Vergleichende Grammatik der Indoger- 
manischen Sprachen. By consulting it a good many errors would 
have been avoided. And surely it was in place to at least make 
mention of Walde's Etymological Dictionary. It is true that in the 
revision some errors of the "Appendix" have been corrected. 
For example, § 104 is bettered by dropping the assumption that 
si and sex stand for earlier *svai and * svex respectively ; phoneti- 
cally this is impossible. 1 Naturally §§ 183, 6 and 401 ( = 394 of 
the "Appendix") are correspondingly improved. Moreover, 
§126 is decidedly improved in every respect. The explanation 
of the termination -its in § 233 is also more acceptable. Still again, 
§§ 238, 241, which treat of the terminations -tur and -ntur respect- 
ively, are bettered by omitting all discussion. Further, §§ 261, 
262 are properly corrected regarding the etymologies of the 
prepositions a and ad respectively. 

Unfortunately, however, a good many errors have been over- 
looked. Thus in § 36, 2 we are told that Plautus and Terence 
frequently "employ as short, many syllables which in classical 
poetry would be invariably long by position". This is quite 
true ; but as examples are cited juventus, Mostellaria 30, Curculio 

1 On IE. doublets as su-, s-, see Brugmann, Demonstr., p. 31. 
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38; voluntas, Trinummus 1 166, etc.; we then have this statement: 
" These cases are to be explained by the fact that the vowel was 
short and the following consonants failed to 'make position"'. 
The cited examples are generally explained as cases of shortening 
by the iambic law, in as much as the syllable containing the e of 
juventus, etc. is also used as a long by these authors ; e. g., at 
Captivi 69, 470. The point is, that vowels long by nature "in 
position" are never, or very rarely, subject to the law of iambic 
shortening. In this way the e of juventus is shown to be short 
by nature. But Mr. Bennett does not regard the scansion of 
juventus as due to such shortening, as is clear from his discussion 
of instances where vowels long by nature are used as shorts : 
"these cases are of a peculiar sort and may be explained on 
metrical grounds or by the iambic nature of the words, as in the 
examples cited. Cf. §87. 3". En passant.it maybe remarked 
that § 87. 3 [so also in the Appendix] is a blunder for § 88, 3. 

In § 46, 4 b Oscan saa(n)htom is quoted in connection with 
Latin Sancta. First, the Oscan word should have been cited in 
clarendon as is customary for words written in the national alphabet; 
secondly, we have -um and not -om ; thirdly, there should be no 
bracketed N as is shown by Umbrian sahta, sat am, sahatam, and 
by the equation of Umbrian sihitu (with ihi graphically for t) and 
Latin cinctos ; see Buck, Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, § 73. 
To sum up, the Oscan word should be written saahtum. It may 
be here mentioned that as regards the Italic dialects, Mr. Bennett is 
sparing in his citations, there being only eight in all : doubtless 
because most of his readers are apt to be ignorant of them ; yet, 
now that Buck's excellent manual is published, we may confidently 
expect that the number of those who are acquainted with them 
will rapidly increase. 

The section dealing with words containing a long vowel before 
two consonants, § 52, has drdeo, etc., in their number : in as much 
as Lindsay, Sommer, and Brugmann (Grundriss P, §§ 240, 2), 
930 ; K. Verg. Gr., § 310 but curiously drdus in § 346) consider the 
initial a as short, it would have been well to have placed the word 
in § 53 — the list of words in which the quantity of a vowel before 
two consonants is in dispute — and there to have discussed the 
arguments for and against a-. In the same section note sinciput : 
this, we are told, stands for semi + caput; i. e., sinciput for 

* sinciput, by vowel-assimilation for which we are referred to §90. 
In that section we learn that possibly we have vowel assimilation 
in the case of filius, suspicio, and subtilis. But such an assimila- 
tion of e to 1 is quite problematic, and at least not conclusively 
demonstrated: see Brugmann, Grundriss I 2 , p-505, footnote 1, p. 
836 ; K. Verg. Gr., § 100 anm. ; Buck, A. J. P. 17, 270 as cited by 
Brugmann. It is true that Sommer (Lat. L. u. FL, pp. 77, 115) 
accepts this sequence, but his explanation of sinciput is the same 
as Brugmann's; namely, semi + caput became * sinciput, whence 

* sinciput by the law of shortening a long vowel before a nasal + 
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consonant ; and then the e became l as it was before x> + a con- 
sonant. See Brugmann, Grundriss I 2 , §§121, 134; K. Verg. 
Gr., pp. 216, 218; Sommer, Lat. L. u. Fl., pp. 77, 147. Just so with 
ulna, the long u of which Mr. Bennett tries to justify by Gr. <u\/i>q. 
Does IE. become u in Latin? Apparently in two words, fur 
and cur; the rule is that long remains in Latin. On fur and 
cur, see Sommer, Lat. L. u. Fl., § 60, 2. Suppose we start with 
a prototype *olend. This certainly would appear in Latin as 
ulna through the stages *olna, *olna. The shortening of a long 
vowel before / + a consonant, and the change of d to ii before 
/+ a consonant (except /) are too well known to require illustra- 
tion. But, as a matter of fact, it is perfectly possible to derive the 
u of ulna from an IE. o and not o, and this is generally done. 
Under urd we have ustus with initial long u. Even if the Romance 
languages postulate this, yet in view of ostili we must allow u- for 
ustus in Classical Latin ; for the initial o- of ostili points distinctly to 
a short open u. On the Romance forms see Sommer, 1. c, p. 644. 
Moreover, under urd for the explanation of ussi we learn that it is 
a doublet of usl exactly as Jltppiter is of Jupiter, etc. Such is 
not the ordinary view ; it is far better to assume that ussl is due 
to the pp. ustus as gessl is due to geslus; and this is Sommer's 
explanation (p. 603). Precisely in the same manner the u of 
jussl is to be explained (Brugmann, K. Verg. Gr., p. 89, Sommer, 
1. c, p. 602). Let us turn now to undecim; the justification for 
the u is unus : but it is in place to note that certain Romance 
languages postulate iind-. Again we are told under ftrmus that 
the l to which the Romance points is a reduction of an ealier l. 
The truth is, firmus and flrmus are on a par with dignus and 
digitus ; that is, in certain circles or strata of society short vowels 
were lengthened before r followed by a consonant. Cf. Sommer, 
1. c, p. 135 ; Brugmann, K. Verg. Gr., p. 219 ; and Mr. Bennett in 
§ 53 under area. 

In §53 — the section containing a list of words "whose hidden 
quantities are in dispute" — we have axis: u Marx. The u is a 
typographical blunder for a which the "Appendix" has. Add 
proof for the long I of cinctus (under cingo) is also Umbrian 
sihitu. Under cunctor we are told that Marx " whose treatment 
of this word is unintelligible" holds that we have u not ii : and 
rightly ; though Mr. Bennett is sceptical as to whether a short 
vowel is lengthened before net (see §46 end), such a phonetic 
sequence is practically universally accepted. Indeed it is difficult 
to escape such a conclusion from the relation of cingo to cinctus ; 
for how otherwise is the long I to be accounted for? The 
authorities for the u of nuncupo are stated to be Lewis and Marx 
"who connect with nomen ". Mr. Bennett should have pointed out 
that in point of fact the first u of nuncupo is short, particularly as 
in § 77 we are told that o remains unchanged in Latin. That 
nuncupo is etymologically connected with nomen is beyond dis- 
pute ; but that does not show that the first u is long : on the 
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contrary we must assume *nomi-c- became *nomc-, whence 
*nd)9C-, and finally nunc-. Cf. the remarks above on ulna and 
sinciput, and see Brugmann, Grundriss P, pp. 142, 143, 149 and 
Sommer, 1. c, § 60. 

We are told in §73, 2b that e "sometimes before n orw + a 
consonant" becomes /. Among the examples given to illustrate 
this are vlgintl for *vigenti and simplex for * setn-plex : it may 
be pointed out that the l of vlgintl is for e by vowel-assimilation ; 
see Sommer, 1. c, p. 74; Brugmann, K. Verg. Gr., p. 238. To ex- 
plain the l of simplex is difficult ; it is at least possibly due to the 
analogy of singuh (so Sommer) ; that here l phonetically stands 
for / is highly improbable ; cf. Brugmann, Grundriss P, p. 122. 
The rule, by the way, should be given thus : before n + a conso- 
nant e becomes I. This would include lignum and dignus, though 
Mr. Bennett is sceptical (see § 20, 4) as to whether gn is nn [B's 
ngn is misleading]. 

On page 91, footnote 1, we are given to understand that IE. 9 
develops "variously in the different Indo-European languages, — 
as a, e, I, d''. This statement is quite misleading. IE. <? becomes 
I in the Aryan branch ; otherwise it is treated precisely as IE. a 
(the e of deras and the o of Soros are certainly analogical in spite of 
Hirt). Thus if IE. 3 develops as in the Slavic languages, so 
does IE. a. 

In § 73, 4 an IE. prototype *svesor is given as a nom. sing. It 
should be * svesor. 

We are told in § 86 that -oi generally becomes -o in Latin but 
perhaps -oi in Numasioi. That the change of -oi to -5 is not a 
specific Latin one is shown by Vestinian which has the dat. sing, 
of <5-stems in -o. As we have the doublets *-di, a in the dat. sing, 
of a-stems, so we have the doublets *-oi, o in the <5-stems. See 
Sommer, 1. c, §205; Brugmann, K. Verg. Gr., §465 Anm. 1. 
Accordingly § 127 must also be corrected. 

Among the examples in which a final 1 has been lost (§ 93, 1) 
ob is to be found. For this a prototype *obi is set up. It is true 
that ob may be the phonetic correspondent to Skt. abki and Old 
Bulgarian obd; but since no cognates of these are as yet found in 
the other Italic dialects, such an assumption is highly improbable. 
We must rather assume that ob is for *opi (Oscan up), the inter- 
mediate stage being *op[i], with b for p generalized from cases 
where it was phonetic ; e. g., before sonant consonants : for this, ab 
for*«^[o]isa complete parallel. It may be added that Mr. 
Bennett's explanation in this paragraph is in direct contradiction 
to the correct explanation in § 280. Note also that in the 
"Appendix" the contradiction exists likewise. 

In § 94, 2 we are told IE. palatal k becomes qu in queror: in 
the cited word we have IE. kv- (using Bennett's symbols), not 
merely k ; see Brugmann, Grundriss P, § 355. Qued is misjudged. 

The end of §95,2 reads "levir for * devir (dialectal(?) for 
*laivir; Gr. ha(P)fo)". In the first place such a form as *&afrip 
never could have existed; *8aifrip is the prototype of Sa>}p; cf. Skt. 
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devdr-, Old Bulgarian dveerb (a transfer to the z'-declension) ; for 
the phonology involved ; cf. id as contrasted with Cyprian aifti. 
Secondly, it is hard to understand why *laivir is set up as the 
prototype of *divir; it is doubtless a slip for *daivir. Thirdly, 
the typographical form is very confused. Lastly, mention should 
be made that the i of the last syllable is for *<? (earlier *e) by the 
analogy oivir. To sum up, the following should be substituted 
for the part of the section under discussion: levir for *devir 
(probably dialectal); this stands for *daivir; cf. Gr. h^p for 
*6aifw; the i of the last syllable is for *e, earlier *e, by the 
analogy oivir. 

We are told in § 97, 3A that the 'root' of dnser is * ghdns- ; it 
should be given as *ghans- ; cf. Sanskrit hansa-s. 

Though § 104 is bettered by leaving out the supposed change of 
sv- to s-, yet when it is assumed that an initial s is lost in torus 
and tego by specific Latin law a serious error remains. The fact 
that such doublets as tego and trriya are not due to the phonetic 
law of any individual Indo-European language, but are inherited 
IE. forms, is too well known to make it worth while to even cite 
the pertinent passages in the works of Brugmann, Sommer, etc. 
Moreover, that the initial d of dimus, des, diennium comes from 
dv- by phonetic law in archaic Latin is not so; it has been con- 
clusively shown that they come from simple d-. 1 That we have 
d instead of b by the analogy of duo and duplex as Sommer 
(I. c, p. 229) thinks is not convincing in view of Gr. Si- which 
does not come from *Sfi-. Against the assumption that they are 
dialectal is the fact that there are no certain examples of the 
change of du- to d- in either Oscan or Umbrian ; cf. Brugmann, 
IF. XVIII 531. 2 Similarly dims is not for * dv-. On dvellum in 
the poets see Sommer, p. 228. 

In § 106, 3 a prototype *ulena is set up for ulna; unquestion- 
ably this is wrong: see my remarks above on §52. 

We read in § 108, 3 "sobrinus for *sosr-inus (*sosr-, from 
*sosor, earlier form of soror; see § 104. 2 b)". There is no such 
section in the book. From the reference given in the "Appendix", 
I infer that § 103, 5 is the section meant. 

From § 123 we are to understand that the IE. ace. pi. of a-stems 
was *-dns and that this became -as in Latin by specific Latin law. 
It seems strange to see such an error. The IE. ace. pi. of a-stems 
was *-ds, as conclusively shown by Sanskrit -as and Gothic -6s. 
It is quite probable that this *-ds came from a pre-Indo-European 
*-dns, but we are not concerned with the pre-Indo-European form. 
See Brugmann, K. Verg. Gr., p. 392 ; Sommer, 1. c, p. 361. The 
forms with -ns to which Oscan-Umbrian, the Greek dialects, and 
Slavic point, are new formations after *-ons of the <?-stems. 

Discussing the dat. sing, of /-stems (§ 151), Mr. Bennett tells us 

1 Brugmann, IF. XVIII 531, and the literature there cited. 
'Vet there are no absolutely convincing examples to show that du- became 
6- in either Oscan or Umbrian. 
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that -ei + -a? contracted to -ei, whence -i. If he knows an exact 
parallel for such a contraction, he certainly should have cited it 
The accepted explanation of the Latin dat. sing, of ?-stems is that 
it is for *-ai, borrowed from the consonant stems or that it is a 
locative singular in origin, for *-ei. The last hypothesis is to my 
mind the more probable, in view of Oscan Fuutrei; moreover, it 
is highly probable that the dat. sing, of the Latin consonant stems 
of the 3d declension is not a dative in origin but a locative, taken 
over from i'-stems ; cf. Oscan medikei, paterei. 

In § 183, 7 we have this sentence, "The Indo-European form 
was *septm, which regularly developed in Latin as *septem". 
Probably the asterisk of this last is due to the *septen of the 
"Appendix"; but it is worthy of note that the explanation of 
septan in § 102, 1 of the "Appendix " is in accordance with the 
revision in §§ 102, 1 ; 187, 7 but in direct contradiction to § 183, 7 
of the "Appendix". 

We read in § 183, 11" For tredecim we should expect * tredecim. 

The e remains unexplained". In as much as Lindsay, 

Stolz, Sommer, and Brugmann consider the first e of tredecim 
long, it certainly was incumbent upon Mr. Bennett to cite 
authority for tredecim. If we have tredecim the tre- is to be 
judged as the ire- of ire-centi; i. e., that it stands for *tri- with 
vowel assimilation. The prototype would then be * tridekm ; for 
this Avestan lends its support. See Gr. Ir. Ph. I 1 , § 210. 

We learn in § 183, 12 that the vt of *vlkmti comes from an 
earlier *dvi. Scarcely, as connection with Sanskrit u-bhdu, Old 
Bulgarian vb- torb forbid such an assumption. See Sommer, 
p. 497; Brugmann, K. Verg. Gr., §443, Anm. 1. The assump- 
tion that we have g for c in vlgintl and digitus by specific Latin 
phonetic law is wrong. 

In the next sub-section we are told that Lat. -ginta is for 
*-gonid by the analogy of vtgintt, and that this *-gontd is from 
IE. *-kontd. The IE. prototype should be *-komt3 ; Brugmann, 
§443, Anm. 1 ; Sommer, pp. 497, 498. To separate quadra from 
quattuor is highly improbable in spite of the phonetic difficulty 
which exists also in quadru-. 

The IE. prototype of Latin centum is not *cnfdm as stated in 
§183, 14, but *kmtdm; i cf. Lithuanian ssimias. Gr. i-xarov has 
not c- for ev- (so for -«j/) but for &-. On the word see Brugmann, 
IF. XXI 8 ff. 

How Mr. Bennett in § 183, 16 can adhere to Fay's explanation 
of mille after the discussion by Sommer in IF. X 216 ff. ; XI 323 
(in spite of Fay, ibidem XI 320-323) is difficult to understand. 
See now Brugmann, IF. XXI 10-13. 

In § 187, 3 we learn that *megkoi or *meghei, the prototype of 
Latin mihi is a locative. Not so; in the IE. period it was a 
dative, whatever it may have been in pre-Indo-European times : 
we are not concerned with that. 

■Mr. Bennett is not consistent in the use of c or k for IE. palatal k. 
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The explanation of Early Latin med and Classical Latin me in 
§ 187, 4 fails because med as accusative is found before me occurs 
as ablative. Similarly regarding ted, te (§ 188, 4) and sed, se 
(§ 189, 3) as accusatives. It is best to say with Brugmann (K. 
Verg. Gr., §519, Anm. 1) that the forms are unexplained. 

It is rather inconsistent to write in § 190 Homeric Greek Tc(f~)6s 
but Homeric Greek kF6s. 

In § 200 we are told that imperfects in -bam, futures in -bo, and 
the passive in -r are peculiar to Latin and Celtic. Firstly, the pas- 
sive in -r is found in other Italic dialects; 1 e. g., Oscan sakarater, 
vincter, etc. ; Umbrian emantur, ferar, etc. ; Paelignian 
upsaseter; Marrucinian ferenter. Secondly, the phonetic equiva- 
lents of imperfects in -bam. existed in the other Italic dialects as is 
shown by Oscan fufans ' erant '. Thirdly, the phonetic equivalent 
of the -bo future exists in Faliscan; e. g., carefo 'carebo'. [And 
the Oscan-Umbrian f- perfect may be compared; Buck, §227.] 
Fourthly, there is a phonetic difficulty in connecting the Celtic b 
future with the Latin; see Sommer, 1. c, p. 573, footnote. 

Why *i-nt (§ 202, 2) is the theoretic primitive form for Latin 
eunt is unclear. 2 The theoretic primitive form was certainly 
*jenti; cf. Skt. y&nti. See Sommer, §361 for the explanation of 
Latin eunt. 

In § 202, 3 we are told that Latin sum, etc., originally had a 
theoretic inflection, 

* es-m *s-mos 
*es-s * s-tis 
*es-t * s-nt. 

o * 

and later that sum, sumus, and sunt may represent a special the- 
matic formation. Any such theoretic form as *s-nt is completely 
illusory. Oscan set, sent, Umbrian sent, it is true, might come 
from this ; but Doric Greek *W, Gothic sind, Sanskrit sdnti 
postulate an IE. *se?iti, and the Oscan and Umbrian forms pho- 
netically can come from this. There is no reason why we should 
set up a special prototype to account for them. Regarding Latin 
sunt, I am inclined to regard it with Sommer, p. 576 as a special 
Latin new formation rather than consider it as coming from a 
* sonti, thus uniting it with Russian Church Slavic saib (cf. Old 
Bulgarian satV) with Brugmann, K. Verg. Gr., § 780. For in 
Latin *-ont (historical -unt) everywhere was extended at the 
expense of *-ent. Of course with the assumption that Latin 
sunt comes from IE. * sonti, the history of sum and sumus is much 
simplified. And this leads me to say that whether a * es-m, or not, 
be the ultimate starting point for Latin sum, in an elementary 
book such as Bennett's, it would have been sufficient to have 
given Italic * som (cf. Oscan Slim) as the starting point. Till we 
find in some other Italic dialect an equivalent of Latin stimus, the 

1 Mr. Bennett notices this in § 235. 

2 In as much as the IE. prototype *ienli is correctly given in a footnote, 
*tnt is all the more inexplicable. 
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exact origin of this * som must necessarily remain obscure. 
Sommer's explanation involves the assumption that *-emo- became 
*-omo- in the Italic period ; and the evidence for this change is 
scanty for Oscan-Umbrian. If we dared to assume that Oscan 
set, Sent, Umbrian sent are not primitive formations but rather 
analogical products for * sont (earlier * sonti), of course then we 
should combine them with Latin sunt, Russian Church Slavic sati 
under an IE. * sonti; and at the same time the history of sum and 
sumus would be cleared up. For the support of this assumption 
it may be urged that in Oscan-Umbrian -ent was everywhere 
extended at the expense of -oni (cf. Buck, § 204, 3), and so no 
more stress should be laid on Oscan set, sent, Umbrian sent than 
on Latin sunt, earlier sont. Few scholars, however, will assent to 
the above in as much as the Oscan-Umbrian forms can come 
phonetically from a * senti, which must be assumed irrespective 
of the Italic dialects. 

It would have been much more to the point to have cited 
Marrucinian feret to show that Latin fert comes from the the- 
matic conjugation than to rely on the evidence of Sanskrit and 
Greek (for that matter on that of Old Bulgarian, Gothic, etc.). 
For as a matter of principle, it is proper first to consider the 
evidence of the nearest related languages, and secondly that of 
those more remotely related. But here as elsewhere in general, 
Mr. Bennett has been rather too sparing of the Italic dialects. 

It is unfortunate that § 203, 5, which treats of the ne/no class oi 
verbs, is so full of errors that to correct them would be practically 
rewriting the entire section. It may be noted, however, that the 
Latin verbs sterno, temno, lino, etc. have nothing to do with the 
Indo-European neujnu verbs, but represent the Indo-European 
ne/no class. Siemud and minud are relics of the neujnu class. 
See Brugmann, K. Verg. Gr., §§ 668, 674 ; Sommer, 1. c, p. 545. 

In § 203, 7, which treats of the jo class, Mr. Bennett has entirely 
omitted the i : io- verbs. It may be added that Gr. ap6u> is no 
support for holding aro is for * aroo. See Brugmann, Griech. 
Gr 3 ., p. 278; K. Verg. Gr., pp. 501, 502; Hirt, Gr., L. u. FL, §418. 
On Latin aegrdtus, see Brugmann, K. Verg. Gr., p. 532 and the 
literature there cited. 

The explanation of the 3d sing, of the perfect, -it, is not quite 
correct; see Sommer, pp. 617, 618. Any attempt to make * wi/z 
(a middle form) the basis, 1 must fail on account of the evidence 
of Oscan -ed, Earliest Latin -ed, Early Latin -id, -it: Early Latin 
-eit occurs later than -id, -it; and this -id, -it is found at a time 
when ei had not yet become z. Early Latin -eit {-it in Plautus) 
is due to the analogy of the 1st person singular. 

We are told in §218 that Early Latin sient is an analogical 
formation, Classical Latin sint * sint representing the original 
type. As a matter of fact sient is for * sit + ent, representing the 
original type; see Brugmann, K. Verg. Gr., §780; Sommer, 

'In spite of Brugmann, Griech. Gr 3 ., §419, Anm. 
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P- 577- Umbrian sins is on a par with Latin sint: it is an analog- 
ical new-formation. Oscan osii\ns~\ does indeed point to a 
prototype * siient with analogical i ; and Early Latin stent might 
phonetically come from this, but Classical Latin sint is not found 
till after sient; so in any case it is not to be united with Umbrian 
sins under a prototype * sint; both the Latin and Umbrian form 
are parallel separate developments: admitting this, there is no 
reason for not considering Oscan osii[ns] to be a new formation 
quite apart from Latin sient. 1 

That the future sense of the imperative in -to is a special Latin 
development, as Mr. Bennett says in § 225, is incorrect ; see 
Sommer, §349; Brugmann, K. Verg. Gr., §749. 

The explanation of the archaic infinitive in -ier in § 246 should 
not have been reported as it is futile, for it is incredible to assume 
that forms such as biber, tanger existed in Early Latin. The 
section is improved by dropping out the view of some who hold 
-ier is for -1 + ar. 

Note that the etymology of cunt in § 269 is not given ; cf. Oscan 
com, kum, etc. 

Although §271 is bettered by leaving out the assumption that 
de is for *ded as de occurs in CIL. I 196, it is curious to read that 
de " is obscure in formation and in its relationship ". It corre- 
sponds exactly to Old Irish di * de; see Brugmann, K. Verg. 
Gr., § 605, 3. 

The reference in § 274 to § 225. 3 should be corrected to § 255, 3. 

That prae (§ 283) is not " very likely a dative from prd-" is 
shown by Lithuanian pri which then would appear as *prai. 

I abstain from a detailed criticism of the chapter on syntax for 
the reason that comparative syntax is a field in which I feel less 
independent than in sounds and inflection. But a few comments 
may be acceptable. First one of a general nature: a good many 
references have been added to the Cornell Studies. That the 
goal-notion was the fundamental force of the accusative as stated 
in §311 is unconvincing. The development from this to the 
direct object is very forced. The parallel in Spanish is insufficient. 
It is to be noted that Mr. Bennett in § 325 still considers the 
genitive after memini comes from association with mentor in spite 
of the remarks of Hale, TAPA., 1900, pp. 148, 149. In §354, 1 
it would have been well to add Avestan and Old Persian also 
keep the subjunctive and optative apart. The designation of 
Sanskrit as "Old Indian " in § 356 is extremely unfortunate. Mr. 
Bennett elsewhere uses the term " Sanskrit ", and few students 
would appreciate the fact that Sanskrit and " Old Indian " are 
identical, in as much as " Old Indian " is a term not used in 
English. If he desired to use an equivalent of German altindisch 
in its restricted sense, he should have chosen " Vedic Sanskrit ". 
Reference should have been given in § 349, 3 (the section dealing 
with refert and interest) to Brugmann, IF. XXI 200. In § 399 

'Exactly as Avestan hyan 'sint'. 
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we are told that the subjunctive in Indirect Questions is a late 
development in Latin syntax, Plautus and Terence frequently 
employing the indicative in such sentences. For this very reason 
it would have been well to have mentioned that the construction 
nevertheless occurs in Umbrian ; see Buck, § 316. It may be 
noted that §404 is apparently new. 

If I have spent much space in pointing out errors in Mr. Ben- 
nett's book, or in suggesting improvements, it has not been done 
from any lack of appreciation of its real merit, but in the hopes 
that the "Latin Language" will speedily have another edition 
with these blemishes removed in order that the work may more 
completely meet the needs for which it is intended. 

Truman Michelson. 

RlDGBFIBLD, CONN. 



The Cults of the Greek States. By Lewis Richard Farnell. 
Five Volumes. Oxford, Clarendon Press. Henry Frowde, 
1907. 8°. Vol. Ill = pp. XII + 393 ; IV = pp. VIII + 454. 

It is some eleven years since the first two volumes of this work 
appeared, the first dealing with Cronus, Zeus, Hera, Athena, and 
the second with Artemis, Hecate and Aphrodite. A third volume 
was to appear soon afterwards. But it has expanded into a third 
and fourth, and there is to be a fifth which will treat of the wor- 
ships of Hermes, Dionysus, and the minor cults. Dr. Farnell 
has already collected the material for the chapter on hero-wor- 
ship, but it does not appear in the present volumes and will 
probably be reserved for a separate work. The delay in the 
publication, however, is not to be regretted, since it has allowed 
Dr. Farnell to profit by the wealth of epigraphical and archaeo- 
logical material discovered in the excavations of the last eleven 
years which have thrown much light on the history of 
Greek cults. He has also been able to acquaint himself with 
many works which he did not use for his first two volumes and 
has had time more ripely to reconsider many questions. He 
now gives us more ethnologic and anthropologic discussion and 
shows greater knowledge of the works of English and German 
scholars, especially Usener, whose Griechische Gotternamen was 
not available in his earlier work. 

Dr. Farnell's treatment is eminently sane and cautious. He does 
not start with any definite preconceived theory as do so many of 
the articles in Roscher's Lexicon and so many special treatises on 
Greek religion; but he reviews all the evidence, literary and 
archaeological, for each cult separately, traces the worship in its 
various forms through the different cities, and draws his conclu- 
sions afterwards ; not that Dr. Farnell is so severely inductive 
as not to be willing to discuss the theories of others. On the 
contrary he occupies too much space with discussion of German 
theories and with combating the opinions of other scholars, 



